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public art The Art Commission of 
in new york New York has compiled 
with great care a cata- 
logue of the works of art owned by that 
city, which has just been published in 
book form with elaborate illustrations. 
Portraits, mural paintings, and sculp- 
ture are listed and handsomely repro- 
duced, the intrinsic value of a majority 
of which, to say nothing of mere exist- 
ence, will doubtless be a surprise to many, 
chief among whom will doubtless be the 
citizens of the great metropolis. The city 
of New York began its collection of por- 
traits in 1790 by requesting President 
Washington "to permit Mr. Trumbull to 
take his portrait" to be placed in the City 
Hall as a monument to the respect which 
the inhabitants of this city had toward 
him, and for seventy-five j'ears continued 
the policy of securing the portraits of 
distinguished men, not officially connected 
with the State or city, but who by con- 
spicuous public service had won the ad- 
miration of its inhabitants. Hence in the 
catalogue may be noted portraits of 
Washington and Hamilton by Trumbull; 
of Decatur by Sully; Bainbridge, Hull, 
McDonough, and Perry by Jarvis; La- 
fayette by Morse, and Van Buren by 
Inman. The wisdom of the early days 
seems not, however, to have continued, 
for, with the exception of a portrait of 
Seth Low by Chase, the recent works in 
portraiture are by painters of little dis- 
tinction, and not one instance is found of 
a great man being thus selected for 
honor. The list of sculpture is even 
more notable than that of portraits, for in 
this respect no city in the land can vie 
with New York, which may proudly claim 
Saint-Gaudens's Farragut, Sherman, and 
Peter Cooper; J. Q. A. Ward's Henry 
Ward Beecher, Indian Hunter, Shake- 
speare, and Washington; MacMonnies' 
Nathan Hale and Horse Tamers, Ed- 
ward Kemeys's Still Hunt; Proctor's 
Panthers, as well as other works of nota- 
ble merit. The chapter and catalogue on 
mural paintings is, furthermore, of 
special interest, including works by Rob- 
ert Reid, C. Y. Turner, Willard L. Met- 
calf. Edward Simmons, George W. May- 
nard, E. H. Blashfield, Henry Oliver 



Walker, and Kenyon Cox, and calling 
particular attention to those placed in 
the De Witt Clinton High School and 
in the City College of New York. Not 
only is this volume valuable as an his- 
torical record, but certain to inspire in- 
terest in acquisition, engendering civic 
pride. Other cities might profitably thus 
tabulate their possessions with a view to 
estimating their worth and bringing them 
to the notice of the public. 

the bolles The Metropolitan Mu- 
collection seum has received from 
Mrs. Russell Sage a 
valuable gift, the Bolles collection of 
American furniture and examples of dec- 
orative art, estimated to be worth at least 
one hundred thousand dollars. The Col- 
lection comprises about four hundred 
pieces and covers a period extending from 
the earliest settlement of America to the 
end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and embraces ■ furniture made in 
England, France, and America. It is a 
collection which, it is said, would be al- 
most impossible to duplicate and of the 
utmost worth historically and artistically. 
A splendid addition to the department of 
industrial art. 

the national As Bulletin 70 of the 
gallery of. art National Museum an 
interesting and compre- 
hensive history of the National Gallery 
of Art, written by Mr. Richard Rathbun, 
assistant secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, in charge of the National Mu- 
seum, has just been published. Well 
bound, admirably printed, and quite fully 
illustrated, it makes a handsome volume 
and should do much, if it is sufficiently 
widely distributed, to arouse interest in 
the development of the National Gallery. 
The greater portion of the book, which 
though it contains over 140 pages, the 
author refers to as a "paper," is de- 
voted to a discussion of the art movement 
on behalf of the Government, chronologi- 
cally, from the establishment of' the Na- 
tional Institute in 1840 to the present 
time, valuable historical data having been 
collected and compiled from manuscript 
and printed reports in the possession of 



